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Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: 
A Review of Opinion and a Critical Note 


Introduction 


The literature dealing with the teaching of educational psychology in 
undergraduate programs presents an arresting situation for an instructor in this 
area who inquires into the validity of his instructional procedures and organiza- 
tion. The expressions of dissatisfaction are many, the suggestions for improve- 
ment are varied, often dogmatic, and quite contradictory at many points—and 
yet there is a relative dearth of systematic efforts to validate existing and pro- 
posed procedures against empirical criteria. Nor are such polemics confined to 
those who are not primarily educational psychologists. The physician apparently 
is having difficulty in prescribing for himself. 

It is, of course, acknowledged that one can justify the lack of a consensus 
on procedures for the facilitation of learning on the part of those who pre- 
sumably make the scientific study of such procedures their focal concern, Such 
a consensus is more than we reasonably can hope for at the present time. Few 
educational psychologists would disagree with Koch’s recent statement: 


Psychology is not ready for high-order theory of any great range 
or predictive power. We lack basic areas of empirical knowledge of 
the sort necessary for adequate theory. We are even a long way from 
the resolution of many methodological problems, answers to which are 
crucial to adequate construction of theory. Contrary to certain of the 
stereotypes of the thirties and forties, we are not in a “Galilean era” 
of theoretical construction; we are closer to Thales than we are to 
Galileo. We are a science still groping for the identification of our 
basic variables. ! 


Although the foregoing statement cannot be gainsaid, the controversy with 
respect to the improvement of teaching in educational psychology is, at some 
points, surprising nonetheless. Most basically, for instance, the frequency with 
which educational psychologists justify proposals for improvement in descriptive 
terms only suggests a surprising naiveté about the valuational dimension of the 
educative process. An analysis of this state of affairs, however, requires a com- 
petency beyond that of the conventionally-trained educational psychologist. 

The purpose here is to raise a general question with regard to only one 
aspect of the controversy—the frequent contention that a reorganization of 
content is the crucial variable in improving undergraduate experiences in edu- 
cational psychology. More specifically, as will be later demonstrated, there have 
been perennial and frequent proposals that (1) we must identify those data in 
psychology the knowledge of which is a necessary prerequisite to successfil 
teaching and (2) we must order those data in such a manner that there will be 
a proper relative emphasis placed upon their various categories in pre-service 
curricula, Also, with the hope of engendering increased critical attention to the 
general problem of improving educational psychology programs, initial con- 
sideration is given to the extent of dissatisfaction with educational psychology 
offerings and the diversity of proposals for improvement. In this connection, 


* Koch, Sigmund, “The Current Status of Motivational Psychology,” The Psychologi- 
cal Review 58:148, May, 1951. 
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most, if not all, of the directly relevant literature is cited in order to gather in 
one place a bibliography not available elsewhere. 


Expressions of a Need for Improvement 


Expressions of dissatisfaction are not difficult to find and apparently no 
aspect of the course has escaped censure. Since the indictments are largely 
offered by educational psychologists themselves, it might be presumed—at least 
by another educational psychologist—that they are not ill-advised. Lindsey, 
after considering many such expressions, concludes that “intelligent appraisal of 
the professional course certainly calls for revision in the number sequence, 
organization, and content of the program.’* Typical of many others is the 
recent statement by Trow: 


But a visit to a school is still a saddening experience to an educa- 
tional psychologist. With due respect to the many exceptions, so many 
things are wrong, so completely wrong, that the visitor wonders what 
has become of all the well established “principles” that the teachers 
and administrators supposedly learned in order to pass the psychology 
courses required for their certification.* 


In somewhat similar vein, Stratemeyer, supporting a plea for more experimen- 
tation in teacher education, says: 


The contradiction between current educational discussion and the 
activities carried on in the elementary and secondary schools is evi- 
dence that the students already graduated from our teacher preparing 
institutions either have gained meanings other than those intended or 
lack the ability to implement ideas in action.* 


Maaske found that “current appraisals of teacher education programs [re- 
veal] wide divergence between theory and practice.”® Brownell notes that, al- 
though educational psychology has consistently been given a prominent place in 
teacher education, “somehow our increased knowledge about learning has failed 
to make instruction markedly more skillful, more intelligent, and more produc- 
tive.”® Barker writes that “the teacher of teachers finds that viewpoints and 
procedures that are fully understood, mastered, and accepted outside the teach- 
ing situation are not infrequently ignored in schoolroom practice.”? On the 
basis of his analysis of 252 recent articles by 162 different writers, Butler con- 
cludes that “teacher training programs have been inadequate to the task of 
preparing a sufficient number of well-trained, competent teachers for the 
schools.”’* 


2 Lindsey, Margaret, ‘“‘What They’re Saying in Teacher Education,” Education 70:140, 
November, 1949. 

*Trow, William C., “How Educational Psychology and Child Development Can Con- 
tribute to the Preparation of Teachers,” Journal of Educational Psychology 39:130, 
March, 1948. 

* Stratemeyer, Florence, “Experimentation in Teacher Education,” Education 70:150, 
November, 1949. 

5 Maaske, Roben J., “Some Basic Problems for Solution in Teacher Education,”’ Edu- 
cation 70:142, November, 1949. 

* Brownell, William A., “Learning Theory and Educational Practice,” Journal of 
Educational Research 41:481, March, 1948. 

7 Barker, Roger G., “Difficulties of Communication Between Educators and Psycholo- 
gists: Some Speculations,” Journal of Educational Psychology 33:416, September, 1933. 

* Butler, Elizabeth A., “An Analysis of Published Criticisms and Suggestions Related 
to Teacher Training,” Journal of Educational Research 43:147, October, 1949. 
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Davis examined the results of the first administration of the National 
Teacher Examinations to 3,726 candidates for teaching positions in 1940. He 
found that the lowest median scaled score in professional information was 
obtained by those who intended to teach at the elementary level and he 
concluded: 


In view of the fact that teacher-training curricula for those pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary schools ordinarily include a larger 
proportion of work in educational psychology . . . than do teacher- 
training curricula for those preparing to teach in the secondary 
schools, this result is somewhat surprising.® 


In 1946, Woodruff asked 273 teachers in New York City to list those prob- 
lems confronting them that could not be handled properly because of lack of 
psychological knowledge on the part of the respondent. To Woodruff, ‘a num- 
ber of things about the data. . . are a little less than amazing. First, a reading 
of the check list reveals the fact that most of the problems deal with skills 
whose mastery is customarily taken for granted for all experienced teachers.”!° 
He concludes that, although educational psychology “has enjoyed a dignified 
and secure place in teacher education for a long time . . . [its] functional utility 
has, however, never been clearly demonstrated. It stands on the assumption 
that it serves a useful purpose. On the other hand there are some indictments 
against it.”!! 

Over a quarter of a century ago, Remmers and Knight wrote that “too 
often the prospective teacher’s information on matters psychological operates 
only for purposes of regurgitating for the professor a more or less organized 
body of abstractions which are to be relegated—with a sigh of relief—to the 
mental ash heap immediately after the final examination.”!2 Ten years later, 
Good observed that, although the findings of the educational psychologists are 
of great importance, “the physicians have not given attention systematically to 
their own ills . . . they apparently have taken it for granted that their courses 
were basically sound.” !* 

R. A. Davis'* feels that the teacher of educational psychology too often 
knows very little about the everyday happenings of the elementary classroom. 
Somewhat related to this are the criticisms of Flesher,!> Spears,'* and 


* Davis, Frederick B., “The Measurement of Professional Information Among Candi- 
dates for Teaching Positions,’ Educational Administration and Supervision 27:104, Feb- 
ruary, 1941. It is interesting to note that a further examination of Davis’ data might 
lead to a different conclusion. The group with the lowest median scaled score in pro- 
fessional information also obtained the lowest score in the tests of mental ability, thereby 
placing the problem probably in the area of pretraining selection rather than prepro- 
fessional training. This conclusion finds some support in the 1948 results. See Ryans, 
David G., “The 1948 National Teacher Examinations,” Journal of Experimental Education 
17:14-15, September, 1948. 

” Woodruff, Asahel D., “An Exploratory Evaluation of Teacher Education,” Educa- 
tional Adminiatration and Supervision $2:1-2, January, 1946. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

12 Remmers, H. H., and Knight, F. B., “The Teaching of re maag Psychology in 
the United States,” Journal of Educational "Psychology 13:405, October, 1922. 

13 Good, Warren R., “The Need for Objectives in Educational Psychology,”’ School of 
Education Bulletin (University of Michigan) 2:120, 1931. 

% Davis, Robert A., “Applicability of Applications of Psychology with Particular Ref- 
erence to Schoolroom Learning,” Journal of Educational Research 37:30, September, 1943. 

% Flesher, William R., “The Beginning Teacher,” Educational Research Bulletin 24: 
14-18, January, 1945. 

% Spears, Harold, “‘What Disturbs the Beginning Teacher?” School Review 53:458- 
163, October, 1945. 
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Symonds,'? who believe that the present preprofessional courses are not ger- 
mane to the situations facing the new teacher. 

Davies'® asks for a “broader conception” of content to correct the tendency 
for preprofessional learnings to remain in the realm of verbalization. Recently, 
Morlan,'® Lindsey,2° and Wolfle?! have re-expressed Bolton’s?? earlier dissatis- 
faction with the overlapping and duplication in psychology courses. 

Perhaps most significant are the data offered by Duflot,?* Bond,** Jensen,?° 
Worcester,2® and Woodruff,27 among others, who have shown the extent to 
which teachers at both elementary and secondary school levels are dissatisfied 
with their undergraduate preparation in educational psychology. 

As a concluding instance are such findings as those of Stendler?* and 
Lewis?® who, in studies somewhat parallel to that of Wickman*®°—but more 
carefully designed—indicate that many teachers are somewhat inadequate to 
the task of differentiating between serious and superficial behavior problems. 


Diversity of Proposals for Improvement 


When one turns from an examination of such relatively general critical 
statements as those sampled above and examines past and present proposals for 
improvement in and programs for educational psychology in teacher education, 
he finds, as many have noted,*! a wide and often contradictory variation. For 


Symonds, Percival M., “‘How Teachers Solve Personal Problems,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 38:641-652, May, 1945. “ 

Davies, Daniel R., “The Teacher Crisis and Teacher Education,” Teachers College 
Record 48:501-505, May, 1947. 

” Morlan, George K., “Repetition in Psychology Texts and Courses,”” Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology 37:83-86, July, 1947. 

» Lindsey, op. cit. 

Wolfle, Dael, Sensible Organization of Courses in Psychology,” American 
Psychologist 2:437-445, October, 1947. 

* Bolton, F. E., “Overlapping in Courses in Education,’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision 14:610-623, December, 1928. 

* Duflot, Joseph L., “Is the Training School Practical?’ Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion 17:213-222, January, 1940. 

™* Bond, Jesse A., “The Effectiveness of Professional Education in the Preparation of 
High School Teachers,”” Educational Administration and Supervision 35:334-345, October, 
1949, 

* Jensen, Harry T., ““Three Thousand Students Evaluate an Education Course,” The 
Educational Forum 7:127-132, January, 1943. 

* Worcester, Dean A., “Teachers’ Problems and Courses in Educational Psychology,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 11:550-555, November, 1925. 

* Woodruff, Asahel D., “An Exploratory Evaluation of Teacher Education,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision 32:1-18, January, 1946. 

** Stendler, Celia B., “How Well Do Elementary-School Teachers Understand Child 
Behavior?” Journal of Educational Psychology 40:489-498, December, 1949. 

” Lewis, W. Drayton, “Some Characteristics of Children Designated as Mentally Re- 
tarded, as Problems, and as Geniuses by Teachers,” Journal of Genetic Psychology 
70: 29-51, 1947. 

® Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1928. 

Among many: 

Stratemeyer, op. cit. 

Anderson, Lester G., ‘“‘Educational Psychology and Teacher Education,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology 40: 275-284, May, 1949. 

Freeman, Frank S., “The Need to Define and Re-orient Educational Psychology,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 40: 257-260, May, 1949. 

Lynch, James, “Functional Textbooks in Educational Psychology,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 33:175-182, November, 1939. 

Cuff, Noel B., ““‘What Should Be Included in Educational Psychology?" Journal of 
Educational Reasearch 26: 689-694, December, 1935. 

Good, Warren R., op. cit. 

Weeks, H. F.; Pickens, H. D.; and Randebush, A. I., ““A Comparative Study of Re- 
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the purpose of description, this diversity may be categorized into two general 
points of view which, while not dichotomous, have what appear to be different 
foci. In one, the content of educational psychology tends to be of central in- 
terest, whereas in the other, content, per se, assumes a relatively marginal 
importance. 

For one institution oriented around the latter general viewpoint we find 
the program described, in part, as follows: 


The general education curriculum thus far developed is organ- 
ized around research and action with special reference to contempo- 
rary problems. The professional education program is organized 
around research and action with special concern for teaching and 
learning in the elementary school. . . . 


The research-action program is organized largely around work 
with children in the campus laboratory schools, whereas in the general 
education program the base of operations is the broader community.** 


From the foregoing statement one can infer that, for this institution, edu- 
cational psychology is not oriented around educational psychology content and, 
further, that a definition of relative value among the rubrics of that area would 
be a question-begging procedure. Such an interpretation is more explicit in 
Maaske’s statement that “this concept [of functional orientation] transcends in 
over-all importance such things as minor course requirements, specific tech- 
niques, and the purely academic experiences which oftentimes almost engulf the 
prospective teachers.’’*? Although the instances of total institutional programs 
operating within the particular educational theory implicit in the foregoing can 
be swiftly counted, many individuals have articulated the viewpoint and have 
attempted to so define their teaching. Specifically, in the area of educational 
psychology we find Pressey** claiming that such an orientation results in greater 
gains at the most important points. Of somewhat different order, but probably 
within the general category under consideration, is the procedure proposed and 
used by Asch,*° who has derived a nondirective group teaching procedure from 
the individual techniques described by Rogers,** Combs,?7 and Snyder.?8 Nor 
is this without precedent.*® 


cent Texts in Psychology, Educational Psychology, and Principles of Teaching,’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology 21:327-340, May, 1930. 

Bolton, F. E., op. cit. 

Worcester, Dean A., “The Wide Diversities of Practice in the First Course in Educa- 
tional Psychology,” Journal of Educational Psychology 18:11-17, January, 1927. 

*2 Bartman, J. A.; Belsley, B. F.; Patterson, H. 1; and others, “Curriculum Develop- 
ment at the Willimantic State Teachers College,” Teacher Education Quarterly 5:11, 14, 
Fall, 1947. 

%3 Maaske, Roben J., “Some Basic Problems for Solution in Teacher Education,” 
Education 70:142, November, 1949. 

* Pressey, Sidney L., “The Place and Functions of Psychology in Undergraduate Pro- 
grams,” American Psychologist 4:148-151, May, 1949. 

Pressey, Sidney L., Psychology and the New Education, Harper Bros., New York, 
1944, pp. 555-556. 

* Asch, Morton J., ““Nondirective Teaching in Psychology: An Experimental Study,” 
Psychological Monographs, vol. 36, no. 4 (whole no, 321), 1951. 

* Rogers, Carl R., Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942. 

87 Combs, Arthur W., “Phenomenological Concepts in Nondirective Therapy,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology 12:197-208, 1948. 

®§ Snyder, William V., and others, Casebook of Nondirective Therapy, Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., Boston, 1947. 

* Landsman, Theodore, A Study of Nondirective Group Psychotherapy as an Educa- 
tional Method, unpublished master’s thesis, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., 1947. 

Schwebel, M., and Asch, M. J., “Research Possibilities in Nondirective Teaching,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 39:359-369, October, 1948. 
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An example of those approaches that would give considerable weight to a 
predetermined content, but with a strong functional course procedure and cri- 
terion, is the program recently planned and studied by Klausmeier and Swan- 
son*® at Stanford University. 

On the other hand, there are those more numerous educational psycholo- 
gists who, with much less homogeneity, interpret the need for reconstruction of 
educational psychology offerings as one which primarily demands a reorganiza- 
tion of content without necessarily gainsaying the importance of functional in- 
terpretation. In an historical sampling of this generic position, the basic alle- 
giance of its proponents and their wide prescriptive differences are clear. 
Douglas*! and Worcester*? expressed an early concern over the lack of agree- 
ment among psychologists as to the proper content of educational psychology 
courses for prospective teachers. The latter submitted that “the course in edi- 
cational psychology apparently should stress individual differences.”** In the 
same decade, Hertzberg concluded that “the greatest emphasis [should be 
placed] upon the items of personality adjustment for teachers and pupils. . . .”’** 
A different conclusion was reached by Davis, who felt that “courses in educa- 
tional psychology developed for students of education should especially stress 
learning.”*° Among early recommendations was that of Watson, whose opinion 
was that “the best present procedure is to follow the order of value [of content 
areas] set by the agreement among educators. . . .”*® Somewhat similarly, 
Bolton, after making a survey of the “hopeless” overlapping in courses, 
recommended : 


3. A committee of college teachers of education should be ap- 
pointed to determine the topics in each of the basal courses usually 
given in departments of education, viz: . . . Educational Psychol- 
ogy... 


4. Writers of textbooks [italics in original] on education should 
use greater discrimination in the inclusion of only fairly well standard- 
ized topics.*7 


Recently, Woodruff*® and Anderson*® have asked for a method of selecting 
the topics in educational psychology of most worth to prospective teachers. 
Davis says “there is a genuine need among teacher-training institutions for 
agreement on what constitutes an essential body of professional information and 


“ Klausmeier, Herbert, and Swanson, Donovan, “The Development of a Functional 
Course in Educational Psychology for Teachers,” Journal of Educational Psychology 
41:449-472, December, 1950. 

“ Douglas, O. B., “The Present Status of the Introductory Course in Educational 
Psychology in American Institutions of Learning,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology 
16: 396-408, September, 1925. 

“ Worcester, Dean A., “‘Teachers’ Problems and Courses in Educational Psychology,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 11:550-555, November, 1925. 

* Tbid., p. 553. 

* Hertzberg, Oscar E., “The Opinion of a Teacher-Training Institution Concerning 
the Relative Value of Subject-Matter in Educational Psychology,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology 19:336, May, 1928. 


“Davis, Robert A., “Teaching Objectives in Educational Psychology,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology 24:189, March, 1933. 


“ Watson, Goodwin B., ““‘What Shall Be ce in Educational Psychology,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology 17: 596, December, 1926. 


* Bolton, op. cit., pp. 622-623. 
* Woodruff, op. cit. 
* Anderson, op. cit. 
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on the methods for assuring that their students will have mastered at least this 
body of essentials before they become candidates for teaching positions.”5° 

Most significant, however, because of its recency, origin, and emphatic 
nature, is the statement by Freeman,°*! speaking for the special committee on 
educational psychology sponsored by the Executive Committee of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education: 


The Executive Committee of the Society and the special com- 
mittee on educational psychology believe that, if educational psy- 
chology is indispensable to the preparation of educators (and they be- 
lieve it is), then we should—indeed we must—be able to achieve a 
much higher degree of agreement than now prevails in regard to the 
psychological topics to be covered and the content to be included. . . . 
This does not mean that all teachers of educational psychology must 
reach agreement on a common point of view with which to indoctri- 
nate students. It does mean, however, that we have to come into 
much closer agreement as to: (1) major topics of the subject to be 
taught; (2) aspects of each topic to be emphasized; and (3) the 
major research studies and other publications to be presented under 
each topic.5? 

We find, then, two general positions in apparent conflict on the place of 
content in the psychological preparation of teachers, and it is clear that, among 
those who look toward the centrality of content, there are some who demand an 
empirical definition of relative value for the subsumed areas of that content. It 
would seem to the interested observer that proposals of this order within a 
profession that describes its activities as “scientific” would engender vigorous 
efforts to examine such hypotheses and proposals. Yet, the literature reports 
comparatively few systematic efforts of this nature,®* although the need for 
validation has been periodically noted.®* It is the writer’s intention, below, to 
focus attention briefly upon this problem and to raise a question with reference 
to the justification for and usability of proposals that would primarily demand 
reorganization of content and the identification of a relative value hierarchy 
within that content. 

Many questions immediately arise from an inspection of such proposals, Is 
there, for the prospective teacher, an empirically identifiable scale of relative 
value among the topical areas of educational psychology? Or are the pro- 
ponents for the point of view expressed in such programs as “research-action” 
correct in their necessary assumption that no such general hierarchy exists? Is 


%® Davis, Frederick B., “‘The Measurement of Professional Information Among Candi- 
dates for Teaching Positions,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision 27:105, Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 

"|! Freeman, Frank S., “The Need to Define and Re-orient Educational Psychology,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 40: 257-260, May, 1949. 

52 Ibid., pp. 258-259. 

3 Infra, pp. 12-23. 

5 Among others: 

Worcester, op. cit. 

Good, op. cit. 

Cuff, op. cit. 

Hartman, G. W., “The Measurement of the Relative Interest Value of Representative 
Items Taught in Elementary Psychology,” Journal of Educational Psychology 24: 266-282, 
April, 1933. 

Davis, op. cit. 

Woodruff, op. cit. 

Horrocks, John E., “The Relationship Between Knowledge of Human Development 
and Ability to Use Such Knowledge,” Journal of Applied Psychology 30:501-508, October, 

46 


Morlan, op. cit. 
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there some subject matter in educational psychology the mastery of which is a 
sine qua non in successful teaching? Are not such questions as the first and 
last begged in the improvement proposals offered above? If not, on what data, 
available or obtainable, are such proposals justifiable hypotheses? 


A Review of Data Relevant to the Hypothesis That 
There Is An Identifiable Hierarchy of Value 
in the Content of Educational Psychology 


Against what possible criteria can this hypothesis be examined? If we can 
assume that ultimate validation of pre-service professional curricula must rest 
with the teaching situation itself, two empirical possible criteria may be de- 
fined: (1) the relationship between knowledge of psychological content and 
“success” in teaching situations, (2) the opinions of “good” teachers. For the 
moment we can overlook the probable question-begging nature of the expres- 
sions “success” and ‘“‘good.”” Two additional possible criteria commonly pro- 
posed may be found in the presumed competence of (3) the opinions of those 
whose responsibility it is to prepare “good” teachers and, within this group, (4) 
the opinions of educational psychologists who, by definition, are concerned with 
the relationships between psychology and the improvement of education. 


Relationship Between Knowledge of Content and Success in Teaching 
Situations. Many have addressed themselves to the basic theoretical considera- 
tion involved here—transfer of training. The historical positions, originating in 
large measure from the now classical studies of Thorndike and Woodworth” 
on one hand and Judd®® on the other, have engendered much research. With 
respect to the relationship between measured academic achievement in various 
content areas and the ability to apply or to infer from such knowledge, re- 
ported coefficients of correlation range from —.0457 to +.89.55 Some agree 
with Wood** and Trow® that the relationship is a high one. Many others,"! 


“Thorndike, Edward L., and Woodworth, Robert S., “The Influence of Improvement 
in One Mental Function upon the Efficiency of Other Functions,” Psychological Review 
8: 247-261, 384-396, 553-564, 1901. 

% Judd, Charles H., Psychology of High School Subjects, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1915, pp. 392-435. 

* Horrocks, John E., “The Relationship Between Knowledge of Human Development 
and Ability to Use Such Knowledge,” Journal of Applied Psychology 30:501-508, October. 
1946, 

Johnson, Palmer O., “The Differential Functions of Examinations,”” Journal of 
Educational Research 30:93-103, October, 1935. 


*® Wood, Ben D., Measurement in Higher Education, World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, 1923, p. 163. 
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with varying degrees of confidence, do not find warrant for such an interpreta- 
tion. While one may conclude that it is not clearly economical to aim at func- 
tional outcomes by teaching for acquisition of facts and principles, the instability 
of the experimental data indicates a pressing need for continued and rigorously 
controlled research. Rugg, after reviewing the situation, concludes: 


Looking back on the controversy after 30 years, I am inclined to 
lament the vast expenditure of research energy that went into these 
transfer studies. I spent four years on one of them, yet the results . . . 
were far from definitive."* 

Many investigators have offered data which relate to the curricular area of 
educational psychology. Their findings are offered below with no attempt to 
justify or question the various success criteria used. 

Bent,"* using 579 juniors enrolled in the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the academic year 1931-1932, found a correlation of 
.26 between practice-teaching success ratings and scores on the qualifying ex- 
aminations in education. Operational significance is difficult to interpret since 
the examinations used covered all the general content of the courses with no 
reporting of partial scores. Furthermore, although the tested group was com- 
posed of both elementary and secondary majors, the data were treated in uni- 
tary fashion. 

Correlations between undergraduate grades in educational psychology 
courses and supervisory ratings of teaching ability have been reported as fol- 
lows: Meriam,®* .28; Whitney,®* .97; and Odenweller,““ .28. Seagoe’? 
found a correlation of .51 between average grades in professional courses and 
practice teaching ratings. Troyer,“* using students in the School of Education 
at Syracuse University, compared grade-point ratios with scores on a test pur- 
porting to test ability to interpret professional data. A coefficient of .40 was 
reported between these measures. 

Hult,®® as part of an extensive prediction study, sought the relationship 
between knowledge of the data of educational psychology and teaching ability. 
She used the four sections of her third-year course in educational psychology at 
the University of Wisconsin. During both terms, the students spent half of 
their course time teaching under supervision and the other half in course meet- 
ing. They were tested on the content of the basic textbook?® and these scores 
were compared with their practice-teaching marks, At the end of the second 
semester, the correlation between these measures was .02 (SE = .10) for half 


Rugg, Harold, Foundations for American Education, World Book Company, 
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of the group and .45 (SE = .15) for the other half—the latter coefficient sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of confidence.71 

Durflinger, reviewing these and other similar studies, says that “these cor- 
relations, as against practically any measure of success in teaching, are near 
50.72 

A few researchers have considered the relationship between knowledge of 
one of the areas in educational psychology and ability to use that knowledge. 

Using pupil achievement as the criterion of success, LaDuke** found a cor- 
relation of .35 between the measured knowledge of the theory and practice of 
mental hygiene and the criterion. That datum is based on 34 teachers and the 
examining medium was Torgerson’s ““Theory and Practice of Mental Hygiene.” 
Rostker?* used the same criteria but a smaller number of subjects (28) and re- 
ported a coefficient of .45. 

Different in nature, but suggestive for the present problem, is Horrocks’?® 
recent study in the area of adolescence. A test covering the content of that 
area was constructed and three case-study tests of ability to apply and infer from 
data were developed. For a random sample of teachers, nurses, and students, 
the correlations between the criterion test and the case-study tests ranged from 
.24 to .49. For a group of teachers college seniors, the average correlation be- 
tween the criterion and the case studies was .16. Horrocks says, in summary, 
that: 


The findings of this study may well challenge the assumption in 
any course in psychology or teacher education that knowledge of fact 
and principle necessarily leads to effective or intelligent application of 
fact and principle.7® 


Despite the insistence that a value hierarchy within the content of educa- 
tional psychology should be established, only one study, apparently, has ex- 
amined such a possibility against the criterion under consideration. The present 
writer,’77 with assistance, constructed a subject-matter examination for each of 
seven topical areas under which most of the content of educational psychology 
might be subsumed. These examinations were administered to 102 seniors in 
elementary education who had completed the required nine hours in educa- 
tional psychology and who were beginning their final six-week period of stu- 
dent teaching. For each of these seniors, both the critic teacher and the super- 
visor of such teaching submitted ratings of success on a five-point scale with 
respect to each of 18 operationally stated criteria that were judged to be heavily 
weighted with those aspects of the teaching situation primarily psychological in 
nature, The relationship between test scores for each and all of the seven ex- 
aminations and the success criterion is shown in Table 1. All of the coefficients 


™ Hult, op. cit., p. 178. 

7 Durflinger, Glenn W., “A Study of Recent Findings in the Prediction of Teaching 
Success,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision 34:329, October, 1948. 

73 LaDuke, C. V., “The Measurement of Teaching Ability,” Journal of Experimental 
Education 14:75-100, September, 1945. 

7% Rostker, L. E., “The Measurement of Teaching Ability: Study Number One,” 
Journal of Experimental Education 14:6-51, September, 1945. 

™% Horrocks, John E., “The Relationship Between Knowledge of Human Development 
and Ability to Use Such Knowledge,”” Journal of Applied Psychology 30:501-508, October, 
1946. 

78 Ibid., p. 508. 

7 Coladarci, Arthur P., “The Relative Validity of Topical Areas of Educational Psy- 
chology,” Teacher Education Quarterly 8:3-8, 1950. See also, by the same writer, The 
Relative Value of Areas in Educational Psychology, unpublished doctor’s thesis, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, 1950. 
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are low and only one differs significantly from zero at the customary level of 
confidence. It seems clear that, for this sample, when experienced observers 
evaluate teachers with respect to classroom situations, there is little, if any, re- 
lationship between knowledge of psychological content and that criterion as it 
was defined. The identification of a hierarchy of professional value, of course, 
is here impossible. ; 


TABLE 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE OF CONTENT IN 
EACH OF SEVEN AREAS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
COMPOSITE RATINGS OF TEACHING SUCCESS 


Examinations N r Corrected r* 
cvaluation of achievement 102 -217 .29 
Motivation 100 .10 -14 
Learning 100 .09 
Problem solving 102 .09 13 
Personality 100 -09 13 
Growth and development 102 —.04 —.06 
Individual differences 101 —.10 —.15 
‘Total battery 100 10 12 


*Correction for attenuation 
+ Significant at the five per cent level of confidence 


In the foregoing connection passing note might be taken of a study by 
DiMichael.?* He found that his course entitled “Educational Guidance” did 
not produce “noteworthy” changes in teachers’ attitudes toward 50 classroom 
behavior problems while his offering entitled “Mental Hygiene” resulted in 
“appreciable change.’ Although DiMichael purported to show the relative 
value of the two creas, method rather than content may have been the crucial 
variable—as the following excerpts suggest: 


The teaching method used most frequently in the Mental Hy- 
giene course was the informal discussion or socialized recitation . . . 


In the Educational Guidance class it was necessary to use the 
lecture method more frequently because of the size of the class.7* 
{Italics not in original] 

If the foregoing review of research is a fair one, it would appear that the 
justification for the proposals under consideration is far from clear. The rela- 
tionships between knowledge of educational psychology facts and principles and 
teaching “success” are quite in accord with the inferences one might draw from 
the general research on transfer. 


The Opinions of Teachers and Teacher Educators 
with Respect to the Relative Values 
of Content Areas 


Studies of teacher and teacher educator opinions concerning the relative 
values of content areas are very few in number and largely of inadequate de- 


** DiMichael, Salvatore G., “Comparative Changes in Teachers’ Attitudes Resulting 
from Courses in Mental Hygiene and Educational Guidance,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search 37:656-659, May, 1944. 


*® Tbid., pp. 659, 668. 
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sign, However, they are briefly described below inasmuch as such criteria often 
have been proposed. It is felt here that such data must be viewed with caution 
if they are to be brought to bear upon the hypothesis of a content hierarchy in 
educational psychology. (1) What validity can we attribute to these opinions— 
or even a consensus thereof—in light of the relationships obtained above? Are 
not such relationships the final arbiter of “opinion” validity? (2) Can teachers 
at any level offer opinions of content value without dissociating such value from 
a functional interpretation of it—that is, are such opinions uniquely judgments 
of the value of content, per se? (3) Are all teacher-opinions equally valuable? 
Which teacher shall we solicit? The “good” teacher? If so, who is he? 

An examination of the literature reveals only five studies of this nature-— 
three of them before 1930. If there are more, and more recent ones, they are 
not easily found. 

In 1926, Watson*® isolated and defined 15 topics which had been included 
in texts, courses, and examinations in educational psychology in common use, 
and asked: What would be the importance of those areas “in the judgment of 
people who ought to know”? He identified three criterion groups: (1) a se- 
lected 30 members of the Columbia Teachers College faculty, (2) a group of 
experienced teachers, supervisors, and administrators in graduate courses in 
educational psychology, and (3) a group of “intelligent” undergraduates who 
were preparing to teach. Each of the individuals in these groups was asked to 
rate the importance of each of the 15 topics on a 10-point scale in light of his 
experience. For each group, the topics were given a rank order in accord with 
the average of the ranks assigned. The procedure was conducted anonymously 
and was repeated at the end of the semester with part of the original popula- 
tion. When the data were analyzed, the students, both graduate and under- 
graduate, were found to have “an average agreement among themselves at the 
beginning of the year of .74 [rho transmuted to r]” and “the average correlation 
between the faculty order of choice and the order preferred by the student 
groups was .67 [rho transmuted to r].’’*! The extent of agreement within the 
faculty group was not reported. When the rank orders assigned at the begin- 
ning of the term were compared with those assigned at the end of the term of 
study in educational psychology, the order did “not differ markedly.”*? It is 
noted, however, that the distribution of ratings given to each topic “was skewed 
toward the high [sic] end with a few low stragglers. . . . The lowest composite 
median was 6.42 [on a scale of 10].’’* The researcher, while noting that stu- 
dent groups, in their ratings, were more like one another than they were like 
the faculty, concluded: 


It seems clear that there is a large amount of agreement among 
these 622 votes by persons interested in education, showing the relative 
value of the topics. . . . Faculty members, experienced teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and undergraduates who have never taught, all of them 
agree fairly well upon the emphasis they would like in an educational 
psychology course.*+ 


*® Watson, Goodwin B., ““What Shall Be Taught in Educational Psychology,”’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology 17:577-599, December, 1926. 

Ibid., p. 588. 

= Ibid., p. 588. 

 Ibid., p. 587. 

™ Ibid., p. 589. 
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A number of questions can be raised regarding the methodological frame- 
work of the foregoing study. Watson defined three groups: faculty members, 
experienced teachers enrolled in graduate courses, and “intelligent undergradu- 
ates.” But there are possible significant factors of differential import within 
each of these groups. For instance, in the group of “experienced teachers,” 23 
per cent were in religious work or missionary education, 14 per cent were col- 
lege teachers or college administrators, 28 per cent were high school teachers, 
9 per cent were supervisors of elementary education, and the remainder were 
normal school teachers, clinical psychologists, physical educators, and vocational 
workers.*®> Can one assume that such variables have no bearing upon the rat- 
ings given to the topical areas? Such an assumption does not appear to be a 
tenable one.** Further, Watson suggests that the criterion groups were better- 
than-average judges of such material. But does admission to graduate or under- 
graduate courses constitute reliable control of the variable of teaching success? 
And, finally, with regard to the “fair amount of agreement” that Watson found 
in the coefficients of correlation, if one enters a probability table with the 13 
degrees of freedom permitted by 15 ranks, he finds that there must be a “fair” 
amount of agreement (.51+) before the coefficient can be statistically signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level of confidence generally considered minimum. 

Hertzberg*? used Watson’s 15 topical areas as they were originally defined. 
For each of these areas he wrote a 10-item objective examination (five true- 
false, five multiple-choice) that covered “the representative material of that 
division.”** The true-false and multiple-choice statements were arranged in 
separate groups and, in each of these groups, the items were organized into 
cycles of 15, each cycle containing one statement on each of the 15 topical 
divisions. Sixty-seven members of the faculty and 88 “superior” students at the 
Colorado State Teachers College rated each statement as “good,” ‘‘medium,” 
or “fair,” with reference to how important it was for the elementary school 
teacher to possess the knowledge necessary to answer that item. The ratings 
were quantified by the analysts (good = 3, medium = 2, poor = 1) and the 
average rank orders were determined for the faculty and student groups. The 
results indicated “considerable agreement between faculty and students in their 
average ratings, for the average difference between ranks given to the different 
divisions is only 1.3.8 (From Hertzberg’s data,®® the present writer computes 
rho as .91). It is regrettable that Hertzberg did not report the distributions of 
the ranks assigned to each item, and thus left as a matter for conjecture the 
question of the degree to which average ranks obscured disagreements in assign- 
ing ranks, Some indication of instability can, perhaps, be inferred from Hertz- 
berg’s analysis of the faculty ratings in terms of the 15 departments of the 
college. In this connection, he found that for many of the topical areas, “there 
is little or no agreement.’’®! 


© Ibid., p. 587. 
“ Durflinger, Glenn W., “A Study of Recent Findings on the Prediction of Teaching 
Success,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision 34:333-334, October, 1948. 


Hertzberg, Oscar E., “The Opinion of a Teacher-Training Institution Concerning 
the Relative Value of Subject Matter in Educational Psychology to the Elementary School 
Teacher,” Journal of Educational Psychology 19:329-342, May, 1928. 


 Ibid., p. 331. 
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When Watson’s and Hertzberg’s studies were compared, it was noted that 
both writers found highest values for the areas of personality and general teach- 
ing method, and found lowest values for psychological theory, extracurricular 
activities, adult problems, and the home. The remaining areas were subject to 
some disagreement and, in some cases, “great disagreement.”’®? 

Earlier, Worcester®* asked 101 students enrolled in educational psychology 
courses at Ohio State University to identify the three greatest difficulties they 
had encountered in their teaching experiences. Fifty-one per cent included 
problems in the area of individual differences; 34 per cent cited disciplinary 
problems; 30 per cent expressed greatest concern over problems involving moti- 
vation and interest.** In the same study, instructors in educational psychology 
were asked to make out a list of topics covered in their courses and to rate each 
topic as to its value for the prospective teacher. When these ratings were com- 
pared with similar ones by the students, “marked disagreement’’®’ was noted, 
Worcester adding that “it appears probable that most psychologists would dis- 
agree with the students in many cases.’’®® 

In the same year, Douglas,®? for his master’s thesis, sent questionnaires to 
73 colleges and universities that offered educational psychology courses, asking 
them to check, on a list of experiments in educational psychology, those which 
were included in their courses. The results led him to conclude that “there is 
little or no uniformity of opinions as to the subject matter of educational psy- 
chology.”** The justification for such a conclusion in light of the nature of his 
questionnaire is far from clear. 

Recently, Hill*® has attempted to determine the areas in which teachers 
experience the greatest instructional difficulty. After looking at the 47 recent 
studies covering the problems of 12,372 teachers, he concluded that, while there 
was a considerable body of literature of this sort, “the studies made in this field 
lack adequate controls, depend too much on self-reporting, and are so reported 
as to be of only slight assistance.”!°° However, he selected the six most fre- 
quently mentioned or most serious difficulties from each study, He found that 
in 19 studies “difficulties in providing for individual differences” was reported 
among the first six; in 18 studies “difficulties in teaching method”; in 17 
studies, “difficulties of discipline and social development’; and in 12 studies, 
“difficulties of motivation.”?®! It is significant to note from Hill’s data that the 
areas in which he generally finds the greatest difficulties were rated in some 
studies as of “least difficulty.” 

Most recently, Coladarci'®? has examined the hypothesis of hierarchy 
against the opinion criterion, using seven operationally defined content areas in 


* Ibid., p. 336. 

* Worcester, Dean A., “Teachers’ Problems and Courses in Educational Psychology,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision 11:550-555, November, 1925. 

* Ibid., p. 551. 

Ibid., p. 554. 

 Ibid., p. 554. 

* Douglas, O. B., “The Present Status of the Introductory Course in Educational Psy- 
chology,” Journal of Educational Psychology 16:396-408, September, 1925. 

* Ibid., p. 408. 


” Hill, George E., “Teachers’ Instructional Difficulties--A Review of Research,’” 
Journal of Educational Research 37: 602-615, April, 1944. 


 Thid., p. 612. 
1 Tbid., p. 608. 
#2 Coladarci, op. cit. 
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educational psychology. Since the definition of the “good teacher” is a moot 
issue and one fraught with normative dimensions, it was attempted to identify 
a group of elementary teachers that by any criterion of success would probably, 
as a group, be judged “better” than a randomly selected group. That such a 
group would be a heterogeneous one is not gainsaid. Two groups were defined. 
First, it was judged that critic teachers in laboratory schools, as a group, satis- 
fied such a definition. The other group was defined by asking the supervisory 
staff of the Connecticut State Department of Education to select those local 
elementary supervisors and school superintendents who would be best able to 
make judgments about the classroom behavior of the teachers in their systems. 
These supervisors and superintendents in turn were asked to identify their “best 
elementary” teachers with respect to the locus of classroom behavior. These 


judges submitted the names of 252 teachers—10 per cent of the parameter- stat+ 


The critic teacher group was defined as all elementary critic teachers in the 
state—134 in number. Each teacher was asked to assign a rank order to each 
of the seven detailed definitions of content areas against the criterion of the 
importance of such content in terms of the demands of his teaching situation. 
Ninety-two per cent of the larger group and 77 per cent of the critic teachers 
made returns. When the results were examined, several significant things were 
noted. The relative importance assigned to the various areas was directly re- 
lated to almost any combination of such factors as (a) degree-status, (b) 
length of service, (c) area of residence or employment, (d) grade-level assign- 
ment, and (e) community size. Further, in response to the request that dis- 
satisfactions with undergraduate preparation in educational psychology be indi- 
cated in writing, these teachers returned 123 statements. The homogeneity of 
the comments was marked. Apparently such teachers were strong in their opin- 
ions that educational psychology, as taught, was “too bookish,” “too factual,” 
“unrelated to practice,” “too theoretical,” “non-functional,” etc. 

In the same study, all instructors in education and psychology in the Con- 
necticut teachers colleges were asked to rank the same areas in terms of what 
should be the relative emphasis in content areas for prospective elementary 
school teachers. This group could not return a statistically stable rank order of 
the content areas. 

Can the content generally necessary to teaching be determined by soliciting 
the opinions of teachers and teacher-educators? The few data above, despite 
their limitations, would suggest a negative answer. Even if there were a com- 
plete and reliable consensus among all opinions, would the matter be settled by 
this criterion? 


The Opinions of Educational Psychologists with Respect 
to the Relative Values of Content Areas 


Apparently only the two investigators, cited below, have inquired into the 
possibility of validation of the hypothesis under consideration, using as a cri- 
terion the opinions of educational psychologists. As was noted earlier, some 
have maintained that such a criterion could and/or should obtain. The same 
questions leveled earlier against the “teacher-opinion” criterion are felt to apply 
here. 
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The present writer,'®* it will be recalled, found no significant agreement 
among instructors in education and psychology with respect to the relative 
value of content areas, When the opinions of those who are primarily educa- 
tional psychologists were considered apart from the others, the result was un- 
changed. Inasmuch as the returns were for the SRE LESs Connecticut edu- 
cational psychologists teaching at the undergraduate level in elementary educa- 
tion, it can at least be concluded that, in that state, such educational psycholo- 
gists could not agree as to the “proper” content and relative values of content 
in their field and for their purposes. 

Somewhat earlier, Cuff!®* began with the assumption that, “it would seem 
that as a matter of professional self-respect psychologists should attempt to de- 
termine what psychology is of the most worth in the training of teachers.”'°° 
He asked teachers of educational psychology to check, in a list of topics, those 
that should be included in a textbook for an introductory course in that field. 
Cuff found some agreement among the responses. However, inasmuch as the 
respondents were reacting to the value of “chapter headings” for a textbook, 
such data are not focally relevant to the matter under consideration. In the 
much earlier studies of Watson'®® and Hertzberg'*? the opinions of educational 
psychologists were not isolated from those of the total responding groups and 
shed no light here. 

In the absence of additional direct data and for the purpose of exploring 
completely all available data that might be used in determining the opinions of 
educational psychologists in this matter, we shall briefly refer to the content 
analyses of educational psychology textbooks. A further justification might be 
offered for what might appear to be a digression. (1) One contemporary and 
outstanding educational psychologist has apparently assumed that the relative 
amount of space devoted to each topic by a writer of educational psychology 
textbooks is an indication of the writer’s opinion of “what should constitute the 
subject matter of educational psychology.”!°* Without examining the tenability 
of such an assumption we can, on its own terms, ask a question. To what extent 
do educational psychologists agree in the content included in their textbooks 
and, specifically, in the relative amount of space devoted to various topics? 

The earliest attempt to define educational psychology textbook emphases 
in terms of the space devoted to various areas of the field must apparently be 
credited to Remmers and Knight.'°* However, in their own words, “an at- 
tempted analysis of five of these [educational psychology textbooks] reveals a 
decided divergence in point of view, organization, and content; so much so, in 
fact, that a projected comparison of them here had to be abandoned.”"!'° 


“8 Coladarci, op. cit. 

™ Cuff, Noel B., ““‘What Should Be Included in Educational Psychology?” Journal of 
Educational Research 26: 689-694, December, 1935. 

Tbid., p. 689. 

“ Watson, op. cit. 

“? Hertzberg, op. cit. 

“S Blair, Glenn M., “Educational Psychology: Its Development and Present Status.”” 
University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 46, no. 13, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1948, p. 20. 

™ Remmers, H. H., and Knight, F. B., “The Teaching of Educational Psychology in 
the United States,”” Journal of Educational Psychology 13:399-407, October, 1922. 
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Two years later, Worcester!!! examined 12 texts in educational psychology 
and reported little agreement. With reference to the five most popular texts,''? 
he commented: “In fact, one would be somewhat put to it to discover five 
texts on supposedly the same subject which vary more than do these.”''* 

Using Watson’s 15 topical areas,''* Weeks, Pickens, and Randebush''® 
determined the relative proportion of space devoted to each of those topics in 
the three “most recent” textbooks.!!® He found “a striking difference of opinion 
among authors, not only as to the topics which should be discussed, but as to 
the emphasis which should be given to them.”!!7 

In 1939, Lynch attempted an analysis of popular textbooks and acrimoni- 
ously concluded that the texts in the field were “a medley of miscellaneous, 
unrelated facts held together mainly by the covers of a book and by a title 
which would be not a little difficult to justify. In fact, some of the newer edu- 
cational psychologies are no more textbooks of educational psychology than is 
The Reader's Digest a textbook on modern 

Recently Nelson’s ambitious analysis has been reported by Blair.''* ‘Thir- 
teen textbooks published during the period 1940-1946 were analyzed with re- 
spect to the percentage of content devoted to each of 26 topics. Blair found 
that, granting some error, “it is nevertheless clear that recent textbooks in edu- 
cational psychology vary greatly with respect to the emphasis given various 
topics.”*!2° 

Again, and most recently, Blair’?! commented on an analysis by another 
graduate student. The 26 topics used by Nelson were treated in the same 
fashion for five texts published in 1948. Blair saw in the results some “very 
marked trends” and “great differences.” Although some of the books “entirely 
omitted topics which are treated by contemporary books in the same field,”’!?* 
each of the five texts gave major attention to the broad areas of ‘Develop- 
ment,” “Learning,” “Personality and Adjustment,” and “Tests and Measure- 
ment.’ The topic which received most attention was “Learning,” four of the 
five texts devoting approximately 40 per cent of their content to that subject.12* 

The present writer!?* has offered an analysis similar to those reported by 
Blair!25 but with a more justifiable definition of content areas—in this case 


1 Worcester, Dean A., ““The Wide Diversities of Practice in the First Course in Edu- 
cational Psychology,” Journal of Educational Psychology 18:11-17, January, 127. 
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only seven such areas were identified. The 14 textbooks in educational psy- 
chology published during the period beginning December, 1944, and ending 
January, 1950, were subjected to an analysis with respect to the percentage of 
content devoted to each of the seven areas. The computation procedure used 
is admittedly coarse but has a demonstrated reliability. It was noted that the 
differentials in the proportional space devoted to each topic were large—“Per- 
sonality” ranged from 8 to 38 per cent; “Individual Differences,” from 5 to 24; 
“Motivation,” from 6 to 26; “Learning,” from 10 to 60 per cent. The latter 
were the only ones of the total number that were treated in all the textbooks. 
When a rank order was assigned to the topics for each of the texts and the 
various rank orders were compared, the data shown in Table 2 were found to 
obtain. Approximately half of the coefficients shown do not pass the test for 
significance at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


TABLE 2. INTER-COMPARISONS, EXPRESSED IN RHO, OF 14 RECENT 
TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY WITH RESPECT TO 
THE RANK ORDER OF SEVEN TOPICAL AREAS 


Textbook (b) (c) (dad) (e) Ch) (i) (Gj) (kK) () (m) (n) 
(a) Beaumont 58 .63 .37 .25 .29 .49 53 .54 .54 .54 .35 .29 .74 
(b) Crow 35 .88 .51 .21 .86 .96 .88 .99 .61 .82 .57 
(c) Davis 39 .66 .74 .49 .78 .25 .34 .82 .63 .48 .85 
(d) Gates 81 .49 .96 .72 .83 .90 .92 .71 .91 .54 
(e) Kelly 83 .81 .92 .44 .60 .56 .63 .78 .60 
(f) Kingsley 64 .79 .21 .29 .28 .75 .43 .57 
(g) Peterson 75 83 .94 .90 82 .93 .61 
(h) Simpson 35 563 53 .50 .61 .79 
(i) Skinner .96 .69 .86 .38 
(j) Skinner -93 .81 .88 .44 
(k) Sorenson 66 86 
(1) Stroud 88 .50 
(m) Witherington 


(n) Woodruff 


If, then, the opinions of educational psychologists shall be a criterion of 
course content, and if their textbooks are reflections of such opinions, and :f 
textual content can be validly analyzed by such quantitative procedures as those 
described—and we are unwilling to grant these—then which psychologist shall 
we look to? It apparently makes a difference. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It has been shown that presumably well-advised teacher educators, includ- 
ing educational psychologists themselves, are and have been dissatisfied with the 
function of educational psychology in the undergraduate education of teachers. 
Further, at least some teachers share this opinion with respect to their own pre- 
professional experiences in this area. When one examines proposals for im- 
provement, he finds a wide and contradictory variety with few attempts to 
validate the claims made. It is true that many have pointed out the need for 
validation but, by and large, the controversy has continued to remain on the 
level of discourse with little operational evaluation. 

Among the plethora of opinions, one was seen as particularly significant in 
view of its implications for educational theory. It appears that a number of 
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writers have interpreted the need for improvement of educational psychology in 
teacher education as one that demands, primarily, a reorganization of content. 
While a few of these people, with little homogeneity of opinion, have ventured 
specific definitions of desirable content emphases, many have felt that, within 
the content of educational psychology, there is a hierarchy of subject matter in 
terms of the demands of the teaching situation. It has been further suggested 
that such a hierarchy could and should be discovered and implemented. 

Generally, the data sampled above appear to gainsay the position of those 
who suggest an empirically defined relative value in the subject matter of edu- 
cational psychology in undergraduate programs. Surely it is clear that “suc- 
cess” in the teaching situation is not a function of the more or less singular 
value of factual knowledge within common content areas in educational psy- 
chology or of content per se at all—a conclusion not surprising to those familiar 
with transfer research literature. For those who have insisted that topical em- 
phasis should and can be defined by agreement among teacher-educators, it is 
suggested that a consensus of this nature is exceedingly difficult to obtain if it 
exists at all. Nor is it apparent that a relative validity can be established by 
eliciting the opinions of those who presumably are most competent to make 
such a judgment—“‘successful” teachers. The opinions of educational psycholo- 
gists have not yet been solicited in any meaningful way. However, the data 
suggest that this group would be in no greater accord on this matter than are 
teacher educators generally. If one is willing to assume that the amount of 
space devoted to the several content areas by textbook writers is an indication 
of such opinions, then he must face an impressive disagreement of “opinion.” 

In short, the writer is constrained to conclude that those who would seck 
to improve preprofessional experiences in educational psychology by seeing, as 
the crucial variable, the manipulation of well defined “topics,” “units,” 
“courses,” and any other rubric of content merely are not very helpful. Such a 
conclusion, is of course, only with reference to the preparation of public school 
teachers. As others have inferred,!2° it is possible that a different state of af- 
fairs may obtain if the intent is to prepare educational psychologists—a yet-to- 
be-examined position. 

Might it not be more helpful to turn systematic attention in another direc- 
tion? Do not recently reported findings suggest a more fructuous hypothesis 
with regard to the teaching of educational psychology? Such an alternative is 
entertained by a growing proportion of educational psychologists—and, indeed, 
of educators generally, The presently available validatory data, although meag- 
er and scattered, are suggestive. 

It is planned to describe this alternative in a later effort. We anticipate 1t 
here only in very general terms. If an objective of preprofessional psychologi- 
cal experiences is to help the prospective teacher become more competent in 
dealing with children in learning situations, such an objective is well served in 
the degree to which psychological experiences bear a functional relationship to 
and are continually defined by such situations. In the degree to which what 
one learns and how he learns it is not confluent with the situations to which it 
is supposedly relevant, the prospective teacher is gaining knowledge of other 
than functional import. 


1% Yale University Faculty Committee, J. W. Tilton, Chairman, “Preparation for the 
Work of an Educational Psychologist,””’ American Psychologist 6: 65-67, 1951. 
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